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TO THE CONGREGATION 


OF THE 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
:: CHURCH 


RACINE, ~ - WISCONSIN 


In appreciation of their Christian fellowship, 
their hearty loyality to the qs ideal of the 
Church of Christ asa means of spiritual growth, 
a place of worship and an agency for the piopa- 
gation of saving truth, their unswerving obedi- 
ence to the apostolic injunction to receive the 
engrafted word in all teachableness of spirit and 
their devoted discharge of the obligations per- 
taining to their side of a pastorate of nine years, 
now about to close, THESE BRIEF LEC- 
TURES are dictated by the author. 





FOREWORD. 


Our age is making an effort to restate its 
beliefs without really knowing what they are, 
anxious above all things not to be found guilty of 
believing too much. Church creeds are sup- 
posed to be loaded down with useless lumber, no 
longer believed and indeed no longer capable of 
being held by the human intelligence, which 
should be gotten rid of immediately in the inter- 
est of practical evangelism. As usual, those 
who know the least are loudest in their demands, 
and no one is so confident that the Westminster 
Standards ought to be changed as the man who 
never read them in his life. Theology is sup- 
posed to be a bankrupt science, passé, discred- 
ited and defunct. The theologian is in demand 
in many pulpits not for what he teaches so much 
as for what he is able to dodge. And in con- 
servative quarters, where the teaching of dog- 
matics still survives, the spiritually minded among 
the people are represented as longing in vain for 
deliverance from the obstructive tactics of the 


ecclesiastical filibuster. 
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The author, in the course of his regular min- 
istrations, prepared these three brief lectures on 
the subjects most frequently misunderstood 
among Presbyterians. Opportunity was given 
at the close for questions. These inquiries with 
the answers, written from memory, are appended 
to the lectures. They represent the actual think- 
ing of an intelligent and well read congregation, 
actively engaged in Christian work. They are 
an unanswerable refutation of the charge so often 
made nowadays, that intelligent laymen are not 
interested in purely theological discussions. The 
lectures, necessarily very brief and unsatisfac- 
tory, are published as mere introductions to the 
questions and answers which follow them, and 
which the author thinks are really worthy of 
preservation. They are the contribution of an 
open parliament upon subjects that always have 
been and always will be" profound interest to 


thoughtful minds. I 
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PREDESTINATION. 


A lady ordinarily intelligent, fairly educated 
and supposed to be in possession of all her facul- 
ties, in a conversation with a member of the 
Presbyterian church recently, gave utterance to 
this naive confession of her faith: ‘“‘I could not 
be a Presbyterian, you know, for then I should 
have to believe in the damnation of infants!’’ 
The fact that so trifling a matter keeps an intel- 
lect of that grade out of the Presbyterian fold 
can be regarded as nothing short of a national 
calamity. Such people are not to be enlightened 
by current theological discussions, for they never 
read them. Their deep-seated conviction of the 
ogreish qualities of Cavinism cannot be erased 
from the pulpit, for they almost never come to 
church. Such errors can be corrected only in 
conversation. When our own membership are 
sufficiently instructed in Presbyterian doctrines, 
they will be able to relieve tender souls of such 
burdens as this woman has carried for many 
years. Hence these brief studies are undertaken 
for Christian people, in the hope that through 


them instruction may be given to outsiders. 
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The full creed of the Presbyterian Church 
is contained in three historical documents, called 
The Confession of Faith, The Larger Catechism 
and The Shorter Catechism. These documents 
were formulated by an assembly of theologians 
called together by the English Parliament in 1643 
and continuing until the year 1652. From the 
fact that this assembly sat in Westminster Abbey 
it is called the Westminster Assembly, and the 
three documents are called the Westminster 
Standards. These theologians were mostly 
clergymen of the Church of England.* The 
system of theology taught in the Westminster 
Stanaards is called Augustinian, from Augustine 
who died in the year 430, and Calvinistic, from 
John Calvin who died in 1564, after having com- 
pleted the teachings of Augustine, and having 
put them into logical form. 

I may say at the beginning, to clear the air, 
that | have no superstitious reverence for the 
Westminster Standards. They are the product 
of human and fallible minds, They are written 


in antiquated language. They breathe the spirit 


*121 English and 5 Scotch, with 30 lay assessors, ” 
(10 peers and 20 commoners.) 
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of a bitterly controversial age, and might be 
altered for the better in tone, and especially in 
emphasis upon some things relatively unim- 
portant. But it should be remembered that the 
Standards are not intended to cover the whole 
ground of Christian experience. They are not 
evangelistic addresses but theological documents, 
pure and simple. They were not written in 
spiritual rivalry with the Fourteenth of John or 
the Twenty-Third Psalm. The Standards make 
no claim to lead their readers through green 
pastures or beside still waters. They are not 
religion, but the science of religion. They have 
the same relation to spiritual experience that a 
treatise on music has to a production of Beetho- 
ven. A man’s creed is to his religion what his 
skeleton is to his body, and he ought to wear it 
in the same place. We disclaim all adoration of 
the Standards as flesh, but as bones they are 
inimitable and unsurpassed. In their own sphere 
they rank so far above all similar productions of 
any age or country, they are so astonishingly 
accurate, so logical in form and so discriminating 
in phraseology as to entitle them to a place 
alongside the Authorized Version of the Bible not 
only asa contribution to religious thought but 
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also as a formative influence in the making of 
the English language. We give the Standards 
the same rank among theological documents that 
we give the writings of Shakespeare in literature. 
It is easy to pick out phrases in both that might 
be altered for the better. We only question 
whether it might not be well to postpone this 
improvement until the present hysteria--I might 
better call it Hillisteria—that prevails in religious 


journalism is a little quieted down.* 


The allied doctrines of Predestination and 
Individual Election are the central tenets of the 
Calvinistic theology. Predestination, or foreor- 
dination, teaches the absolute sovereignty of 
God. It is set forth in the first section of the 
third chapter of the Confession of Faith. 


‘God from all eternity did by the most wise 
and holy counsel of his own will, freely and un- 
changeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass; yet 
so as thereby neither is God the author of sin, 
nor is violence offered to the will of the creatures, 
nor ts the liberty or contingency of second causes 
taken away, but rather establishea.’’ 


*This lecture was delivered in June, 1900 
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In this luminous passage | call your atten- 
tion to three things: 

First, it teaches in exact scriptural form the 
absolute sovereignty of God.* 

Secondly, this article teaches free will as 
definitely and as clearly as it teaches predestina- 
tion. 

Thirdly, it teaches more clearly than ane 
other theological standard in the world, that the 
free will of the creature is not independent of 
the predestinative purpose of God, and not in 
antagonism to it, but is mysteriously connected 
with the divine purpose and dependent upon it. 

All theologians recognize the impossibility 
of harmonizing two things so radically different 
as foreordination and free will, so as to make the 
exact relation between them comprehensible to 
the finite mind. It isamere juggling with words 
to say that God has foreordained that man shall 
have free will. And it is logically untenable, as 
well as scripturally erroneous, to say that in the 
scheme of foreordination God left certain things 
to be decided by the will of man. The West- 





*Eph. 1:11. Being predestinated according to the 
purpose ef him who worketh all things after the counsel 
of his own will. 
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minster Standards deal with these two subjects 
precisely as scripture deals with them: that is, 
the Standards teach predestination and free will, 
side by side, without attempting to state one in 
terms of the other. The two ideas are mysteri- 
ous but not contradictory. The human mind can 
believe a mystery but cannot believe a contra - 
diction. An unexplained mystery is a very dif- 
ferent logical concept from an absurdity. Just 
how God, who must foreordain whatsoever comes 
to pass else he is not the real creator of the uni- 
verse, can foreordain all things in a man’s life 
and yet leave the will of that man free, so that 
his choice of life or death is his own act and 
upon his own responsibility, we do not pretend 
to explain. We hold this mystery not because 
we can understand it, but because to deny it 
would lead us into deeper perplexity. 

We must not forget that the term ‘‘ Free 
Will’’ is more misunderstood in the world even 
than the term “‘ Predestination.’’? No man’s will 


»? 


is ““free’’ in the sense of being untrammelled, 
and equally balanced between the right and the 
wrong. We call the will free when it is not co- 
erced by any force over which it has no control 


itself. Every man’s will is subject to his own 
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desires, prejudices, habits and opinions. He is 
subject to many influences from without, (bad 
advice, for example) which powerfully affect the 
will yet do not take away individual responsibil - 
ity. That God can bring irresistible influences 
to bear upon man without robbing him of re- 
sponsibility is perfectly conceivable. Calvinists 
are popularly supposed to deny free will. We 
do nothing of the kind. No theology lays more 
stress upon the will of the creature than the 
Augustinian. Predestination without free wil] 
would be fatalism. Free will without predestina- 
tiom is atheism. We believe in neither. The 
very gist and essence of Calvinistic theology is 
never to separate what God has joined for all 
eternity; that is, never to treat either Predes- 
tination or Free Will entirely by itself, but to 
deal with them as inseparable factors in human 


redemption and destiny. 
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QUESTIONS. 


Are we to understand that God always 
predestinates children before they are born: 
decides whether they are to be saved or lost 
before they come into the world? Where 
then does free will come in? 

Answer—Predestination is necessarily from 
all eternity. Read the Ninth of Romans. For 
God to predestinate anything after it comes into 
existence is a contradiction of terms. That 
would be to destinate, not to predestinate. | As 
to your second question, ‘“ Where does free will 
come in?’’ [I can put it no more clearly than to 
say that the will of the creature is inseparably 
associated with the decree of God which brought 
that creature, with all its attributes, into exist- 
ence. The precise relation between the two we 
cannot explain. Either God decreed the will of 
the creature, or the creature is greater than God. 
Take your choice. 

Does not predestination make an event 
certain in spite of the will of the creature? 
And how 1s the will of man free, if it cannot 
resist God? 


Answer—To resist and to overcome are two 
very different things. The Bible everywhere 
declares that the will of the creature resists God. 
As to your first question, 1 think you used the 
word ‘‘ certain’? where you meant to use the 
word “‘ necessary.”’ 

Please explain the ditterence bet ween them. 

Answer—lIt is certain, for example, that the 
sun will rise tomorrow. It is not necessary. 
God could stop the sunrise if he chose, but the 
chances are unanimous that he is not going to 
do it. So far as we know, the predestinative 
decree¥ of God makes an event certain without 
making it necessary. God could override free 
will, and crush it out. But he doesn’t. 

Ts not predestination a Pauline doctrine? 

Answer—It might be that, and be true 
nevertheless. Remember that Paul wrote a 
large part of the New Testament, and therefore 
says more about a good many things than any 
other New Testament writer. Predestination 
was taught a thousand years before Paul was 


born. 
May we not say that Paul’s idea of pre- 


destination has to do not with his personal 


salvation, but rather with his work, for 
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which we all admit God arbitrarily chose and 
called him? 

Answer—Read Galatians 1:15, 16. “‘It 
pleased God who separated me from my mother’s 
womb and called me by his grace to reveal his 
son in me that | might preach him among the 
heathen.’’ God had to reveal Christ to Paul 
personally, before he could reveal Christ to 
others through Paul. To think of God as indif- 
ferent to the question whether Paul is to be a 
saved man, and yet engrossed from all eternity 
with gigantic plans for Paul’s possible usefulness 
in case he does happen to turn out saved, is 
illogical as well as unbiblical. The Lord isa 
tool-maker as well as a mechanic. 

Yet Paul feared that after having 
preached to others he himself might be a cast- 
away. 

Answer—The Bible does not say Paul feared 
this. He admitted the possibility of it, which is 
a very different matter. 

May we not say that God foresees our 
faith in Ckrist, and hence elects us? 

Answer— What meee would there be to elect 
us, if we are already, saved through our faith in 


Christ? And how can God foresee anything 
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which is not there to see? And how can he 
know beforehand a thing that is not yet in exist- 
ence,-and can come into existence only by the 
exercise of a power that is not his own? We 
can see how God can know beforehand a thing 
that he himself is going to do. We cannot see 
how he can foreknow an event which depends 
upon some other agency than himself. Hence, 
God’s foreknowledge of our salvation presup- 
poses that he himself has decreed it. Other- 
wise he could not know it at all until after it had 
come to pass. 

But God has foreknowledge of sin. And 
he 1s not the author of sin? 

Answer—That does not relieve the situation 
at all. All sin exists by the permissive decree 
of God, though he is not the author of it. 

Was not John Calvin a fatalist? 

Answer—Doubts have been raised recently 
whether John Calvin was a Calvinist, but he is 
not charged with fatalism. Possibly he under- 
emphasized free will, being forced by the stress 
of argument in his time to put the emphasis else- 
where. 

How do you explain the statement that 
God hardened Pharaoh's heart? 
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Answer—By admitting that he did. Re- 
member, however, that Pharaoh was not at this 
time a man halting between two opinions, but a 
hoary reprobate who had sinned away his day of 
grace. It is not implied that the hardening of 
his heart had anything to do with his personal 
destiny, but only with certain great purposes of 
God for the people of Israel. 

Does not the preaching of Predestina. 
tion, by throwing the responsibility of our 
salvation upon God, tend to make men care- 
less in Christian duty? 

Answer—Predestination, when properly 
preached, does not ‘‘throw the responsibility of 
our salvation upon God.’’ Preaching fatalism 
might do so. But your question is a practical 
one and demands a practical answer. Asa mat- 
ter of experience, those who believe in Calvin- 
ism are not charged with laxity in Christian 
duty. And where they are, I never yet have 
heard one excuse himself for neglecting a duty 
because he believed in election. For a man who 
sincerely holds that God has chosen him in 
infinite mercy from before the foundation of the 
world to reveal Christ in him, for such a one to 


walk deliberately into sin because he believes 
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that he is unalterably saved, is a flat contradic- 
tion of all human experience, and presupposes 
motives in the human heart so utterly untenable 
that we merely waste our time trying to reason 
about them. Theology is a sensible science, and 
does not require us to worry over impossible and 
unthinkable cases. A man may believe in elec- 
tion, and like that wretched man Paul, may sin 
by the warring law of his members. But he 
sins in spite of his belief in election, and not 
because of it. 

Your question suggests a thought that I may 
leave with you as one of the indirect proofs of 
supernaturalism. By the laws of nature, that is 
of the carnal nature, it is most reasonable that a 
man who is convinced that he is unalterably 
saved and cannot be finally lost, would embrace 
the opportunity for the utmost self-indulgence. 
And because men who do thus believe never fall 
into this practice is an unanswerable proof of 
another great Calvinistic dogma, namely that 
such men have received a new nature derived 
from a different fatherhood from the old one, and 
governed by an entirely different system of laws. 

But among uubelievers, does not the 


teaching of election tend to excuse them for 
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putting off repentance? How can a man re- 
pent and forsake sin, if he thinks he is going 
to be saved anyway? 

Answer—Again | appeal to experience. A 
man usually does not repent and forsake sin 
until he is convinced that he is going to be 
saved. I myself believed that the doctrine of 
election is taught in scripture long before I came 
to Christ, and I am quite sure that the thought 
did not diminish my feeling of personal responsi- 
bility at all. Presbyterians believe in free will 
and personal responsibility as much as anybody 
does. We warn every man-and teach every 
man that he has no-valid hope of salvation 
whatever on any other terms than repentance 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. If you take 
free will out of our Standards, you destroy them 
as certainly as you would by taking election out. 

Then you hold that God, in making man, 
decreed to make a creature perfectly free to 
choose lite ur death? 

Answer—No. I hold that no man can come 
to Christ except the Father draw him. 

What does the text ‘‘ Work out your 
own salvation with fear and tiembling™' 


mean? 
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Answer—It does not mean anything. No 
half of a sentence means anything definite. 
Read the rest of your text, and you will see that 
it is God who worketh in you, both to will and 
to do of his good pleasure. No man could work 
out his own salvation if Ged did not work in him 
both to will and todo. 

Do you hold that predestination and free 
will are equal factors in our salvation? 

Answer—They are no more equal than God 
and man are equal. Free will is the endowment 
of a finite creature. Predestination is the eter- 
nal purpose of the Almighty. God said “‘ Let us 
make man.’’ Man never said “‘Let us make 
Gaara 

Do other churches besides the Presbyte- 
rian teach predestination? 

Answer—A very suggestive inquiry. Both 
the Greek and Roman Catholic churches teach 
Predestination, as well as three-fourths of Pro- 
testantism. Article 17 of the Thirty Nine Arti- 
cles of the Protestant Episcopal Church, for ex- 
ample, says: 

‘‘Predestination to life is the everlasting 
purpose of God, whereby (before the founda- 


tions of the world were laid) he hath constantly 
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decreed by his counsel, secret to us, to deliver 
from curse and damnation those whom he hath 
chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to bring 
them to Christ by everlasting salvation, as ves- 
sels made to honor.’’ Why popular opposition 
to the doctrine of Predestination should be fo- 
cussed upon the Presbyterian church just now, 
we regard as an unintentional compliment paid 
to us by the enemy. And from this fact that 
other denominations whose creeds are strongly 
Calvinistic do not seem to be hastening to our 
help, we infer their abundant confidence in our 


ability to handle the subject alone. 
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INFANT ELECTION. 


One prominent storm center of street cor- 
ner theology just now is the third section of 
Chapter 10, in the Confession of Faith, which 
reads as follows : 

“Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regen- 
erated and saved by Christ through the Spirit, 
who worketh when ana where and how he pleaseth. 
So also are all other elect persons who are incap- 
able of being outwardly called by the ministry of 
the word.”’ 

The phrase, “‘ Elect Infants,’’ does not occur 
in scripture, nor is there mention made of any 
other elect persons incapable of being called by 
the ministry of the word. It is a natural and 
timely inquiry why our creed should be burdened 
with extra-scriptural statements. A creed that 
claims to teach only the system of truth that is 
contained in the Bible ought to conform carefully 
to Scriptural language ; and certainly no rule of 
theology can be safer than to imitate the silence 
of scripture as well as its speech. Two reasons 
may be advanced for the introduction of this sec- 
tion on the subject of elect infants and incap- 


ables : 
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In the first place, the previous and following 
sections in this chapter are made very wide- 
sweeping, for a practical purpose. Since there 
is a danger of wresting the doctrine of Election 
out of its true meaning, the first section of Chap- 
ter 10 makes clear that all elect persons are out- 
wardly and effectively called. This corrects 
what has been in times past a popular misappre- 
hension, viz.: that a man may live a careless life 
and then be finally saved, with no evidences of 
conversion, simply because he is one of the elect. 
The fourth section of this same chapter still fur- 
ther emphasizes the necessity of giving diligent 
heed to the outward means. of grace. It is mani- 
fest that these positive statements must have 
many exceptions. For nearly one-third of the 
human race die in infancy, or before the years of 
responsibility are reached. A large number also 
are mentally incapable, and yet give evidence of 
a conscience and moral attributes. These are 
not outwardly called. And because the first and 
fourth sections of this chapter do not include 
them, it was deemed wise to insert the section 
which we now have under consideration. 

A second reason may be found in the fact 


that no historical document can properly be con- 
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sidered apart from the times in which it was 
formulated. Two hundred and fifty years ago 
the question of infant salvation was in the air. 
Our. strenuous forefathers were not so easy - going 
in their ideas of divine government as we are. 
The world had been for centuries under the 
domination of Romish theology. All unbaptized 
infants were supposed to be lost. To relieve the 
conscience even of Rome for teaching a dogma 
so revolting to our sense of God’s love, there 
had grown up the unscriptural idea of the 
“‘Limbus Infantum’’ a place conceived of as 
somewhere on the borders of the true Hell, 
where the souls of unbaptized infants are con- 
fined, eternally separate from the blessed, but 
not suffering the pangs of the condemned. It is 
difficult at this date to realize how completely 
the whole civilized world once yielded assent to 
the positive dogmas of the Church of Rome. The 
ideas of Limbus Infantum and Purgatory had 
ceased to be subjects of intelligent discussion. 
They were rather dogmas that had been ground 
into the human mind so many generations that 
they were accepted as semi-instinctively as the 
scriptural ideas of Heaven and Hell. Long after 


the threat of excommunication from the “‘ Mother 
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Church,’’ so-called, had ceased to have any 
terrors for Protestants, they still perplexed them- 
selves about the fate of their children who died 
in infancy. Much as English dissenters of the 
most stalwart type to-day nevertheless like to be 
baptized, married and buried by the regular 
clergy of the Church of England, so many Pro- 
testants of three centuries ago did not despise 
baptism in the Church of Rome. 

The doctrine of Election was made very 
prominent in the teachings of Luther and the 
other Reformers for a practical purpose. Since 
they were excommunicated and utterly cut off, 
they and their children, from the Church of 
Rome, it became necessary to show that election 
to life is of God’s free grace, and the number of 
the saved and lost is definitely fixed from all 
eternity, so that God himself cannot change it, 
much less the Pope. And since all elect persons 
were elected ages before they were born, it fol- 
lows that every elect person was an “‘ elect in- 
fant’’ once in his life, with the possible excep- 
tion of Adam and Eve. Hence, whether he died 
in childhood or lived to grow up and become out- 
wardly called, made no difference. The Reform- 


ers, Calvin among them, boldly taught that there 


must be elect souls among so vast a number of 
the human race as had died in infancy or had 
lived to grow up without full moral responsi- 
bility. 

The Presbyterian Church, in common with 
all modern Christendom, Catholic and Protest- 
ant, teaches the salvation of persons dying in 
infancy. The difference is not in the question 
whether infants are saved or not, but wholly in 
the scriptural teaching of the manner in which 
their salvation is brought about. There are 
those who teach that all children dying before 
committing actual sin are saved anyway ;—that 
they never have been lost. Then, of course, they 
cannot belong to Christ, who came not to save the 
righteous but sinners. If childrendyingin infancy 
are not redeemed, they have no Redeemer. No- 
thing can be plainer than this. So far from being 
lambs of the fold, they are not in the fold at all, 
having no Shepherd who gave his life for the 
sheep. Their voices are necessarily silent in 
the unending song ‘‘ Thou wast slain and hast 
redeemed us to God by thy blood, out of every 
kindred and tongue and people and nation!’’ 
(Rev. 5:9.) Achild that is saved without Christ 


is none of his, has no Savior, cannot be regen- 
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erated, for there is no fallen nature to regen- 
erate it from; cannot be redeemed, for It never 
has been in a condition that requires redemption; 
cannot be adopted into the family of God, for 
adoption, (Gal. 4:5.) applies only to those who 
were redeemed from under the law, and this 
child is not under the law if itis innocent; can- 
not be sanctified by the Spirit, for it never was 
unsanctified; and cannot be numbered alongside 
of its parents among those whom Christ hath 
saved with his most precious blood, for what is 
the use of shedding blood where there is no sin? 
Arminianism teaches too much. © It is cold com- 
fort to a parent mourning over a child taken 
away in infancy, to be told that the little one has 
no part or lot in the salvation of Christ’s fold,— 
is not carried home in the bosom of Him who 
carries the lambs, for how’can he carry a lamb 
home that never has been away from home ?— 
and is doomed forever to sit in some lofty part of 
heaven, in Pharisaic complacency that it is not 
like its sinful parents. Presbyterians believe 
that the whole human race is lost. We are con- 
ceived and born in sin, “‘shapen in iniquity.’’ 
By the infinite grace of God we are saved. By 


the same grace our children though they die in 
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infancy, are partakers with us of the perfect re- 
demption of Jesus Christ the Savior of all that 
are saved. Where actual sin is not committed 
repentance is not necessary, of course. But 
this is a long way indeed from saying that salva- 
tion is not necessary. 

The supposition that any non-elect persons 
die in infancy is not taught in the Presbyterian 
church nor in any other that I know of. The 
idea of God, infinitely just and holy, condemn- 
ing a child that dies without committing actual 
sin, we simply set down among the things that 
are inconceivable by any rational intelligence. 
We know that whatever God does is right. If 
it pleases him for reasons withheld from us, to 
pass by any who are irresponsible or incapable, 
suffering them to fall under the general con- 
demnation passed upon all mankind, we may 
assume, if we please, that his reasons for so 
doing are entirely just and right. But we see 
no necessity for assuming anything at all upon 
the subject. We are not obliged, in theology, to 
deal with all the imaginary cases that weak- 
minded people may think out. That God saves 
infant children is a rational supposition. Cal- 


vinism makes no assumptions on the issue of 
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fact, bit occupies itself entirely with stating 
the most scriptural, logical and comforting con- 
ception of the way and manner in which their 
salvation is effected, without making such con- 
ception inconsistent with the things clearly 
taught in scripture concerning the destiny of 
those who are rational and responsible. We 
leave all infants and incapables in the hands of 
a just and merciful God. If any other system 
of theology can devise a better place to put them, 


we shall be glad to learn where it is. 


QUESTIONS. 


It Presbyterians believe in the salvation 
of all who die in infancy, why is not that 
fact plainly stated in the creed? 

Answer—The absence of all scripture proof 
for such statement prevents the introduction of 
it into the creed. The fault, if it be a fault, is 
not in the creed but in the Bible. The Stand- 
ards do not look to what the church believes for 
their authority, but to what the scriptures plain- 
ly teach. 

But, if the phrase ‘“ Elect Infants’’ is 
extra-scriptural, why not stretch the scrip- 


tures a little more, and hence avoid misun- 
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derstanding? 

Answer—Misunderstanding bywhom? Mis- 
understanding is unavoidable anyway. The 
only reason for mentioning elect infants in the 
creed is that silence would - be more -seriously 
misunderstood than speech. To make an ex- 
planation, which necessitates the use of unscrip- 
tural terms, is a very different thing from making 
a positive statement with no scripture at all to 
prove it. 

I heard it said today that our creed teaches 
that there are infants in Hell “‘ not a span long !’’ 
Has such language ever been used in any creed ?”’ 

Answer—Not to my knowledge. | under- 
stand the language you quote was once used by 
some ignorant preacher years ago. It will go 
down in history, | suppose, alongside another 
choice homiletical bon mot we have heard re- 
cently from Brooklyn ;—something about “ Shak- 
ing one’s fist in the face of the Almighty!” 

Does not Calvin say, somewhere in his writ- 
ings, he believes that not all infants are elected? 

Answer—I never have seen in Calvin’s 
writings any such statement. Even if Calvin 
did say it, and believed it, that does not require 


us to do so. Wecan be Calvinists without be- 





lieving in the infallibility of John Calvin. 

If such language as “‘ Elect Infants’’ were 
used in a legal document, as such documents are 
interpreted, it would be understood to imply that 
the writer believed in non-elect infants. 
Answer—We all do. Every non-elect per- 
son was an infant once, and therefore a non- 
elect infant. The supposition is that non-elect 
infants grow up. Even this is wholly a supposi- 
tion. We simply do not know anything about 
non-elect infants, dying in infancy. There are 
several things that we do not know. But we 
have the best of reasons for believing that 
elect infants dying in infancy are regenerated 
and saved by Christ, and are not saved apart 
from Christ. That is the point of the matter. 

Do Presbyterian ministers baptize children 
when there ts probability of death? 

Answer—There is always probability of 
death. Do you mean to ask whether we bap- 
tize very sick children, at the request of their 
parents, who are actuated in making such re- 
quest by the fear that the child will die unbap- 
tized? 

‘That is what 1 meant to ask. 


Answer—We always baptize children whose 





parents are believers,—or one of them,—when- 
ever asked todo so. It is a very natural request 
on the part of parents to have a dying child bap- 
tized, even though they have no thought of any- 
thing like baptismal regeneration. 

What bearing has the doctrine of intant elec- 
tion upon that of infant baptism? 

Answer-—No bearing at all. They are in 
different departments of theology altogether. 

Did the Jews circumcise their children, 
before the usual time, when the children were 
not expected to live? 

Answer—Circumcision was upon the eighth 
day, and was never hastened, so far as we 
know, though the child might be visibly dying 


on the seventh day. 





PRETERITION. 


The scripture. plainly teach the doctrine of 
Election, or Predestination of the individual hu- 
man being (or angel) unto life. The scriptures 
also teach that some men and angels are not so 
‘chosen. Hence they are non-elect. If the 
scriptures do not teach that unrepentant sinners 
are lost, they do not teach anything. Their loss 
means either the defeat of God’s purpose, or it 
is in accordance with his purpose. Calvinists 
prefer to hold the latter view as the more rea- 
sonable of the two. ‘‘ The Lord hath made all 
things for himself; yea, even the wicked for the 
day of evil.’ (Prov. 16:4.) 

We believe that God has so ordained that 
some men and angels shall inherit everlasting 
death, not because we wish to believe it, but 
because we cannot avoid such a belief. There 
are many forms of careful words in which such a 
belief may be stated. Our Standards in this 
case, as in all others, seek clearness rather than 
literary beauty. Chapter 3, section 3, of the 
Confession of Faith puts the whole matter in a 


single sentence: 
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‘* By the decree of God, for the manifesta- 
tion of his glory, some men and angels are 
predestinated unto everlasting life, and others 
foreordained to everlasting death.’ 

Subsequent sections in this same chapter 
set forth that the number of those thus predes- 
tinated and foreordained is unchangeably fixed, 
so that it cannot be altered; that God has not 
been influenced in such predestination by any 
foresight of faith or good works or. anything else 
in the creature, as causes movin. g, thereto; that 
effectual salvation applies only to the elect; and 
that foreordination unto. death like predestination 
to life, is to the praise of the justice of Almighty 
God. Faith in God would presume that he has 
good reasons for all this, though some people 
just now seem to prefer faith in the General 
Assembly. They want the thing made certain 
by decree of that honorable body that God does 
not foreordain any man to death for any other 
cause than that man’s own sins. 

The scriptures make clear the manner of 
predestination to life. God definitely chooses 
certain ones out of fallen mankind. The manner 
of foreordination to death is not so clear. God 


may have particularly and individually desig- 
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nated that portion of mankind also, or he may 
have done nothing at all with them, suffering 
them to fall under the general condemnation 
passed upon all mankind when sin, afterwards, 
came into the world. The former supposition is 
the more logical, conveying as it does a clearer 
idea of completeness in God’s decrees, and it is 
certainly more tolerable to the imagination. For 
I suppose we all would rather think of the fate 
of a lost man as individually decreed for him by 
divine righteousness, than to think of him falling 
into the relentless consequences of his own 
wickedness. The scriptures, however, favor the 
latter view, viz.: that God chose out of mankind 
his own elect, leaving the others without decree. 
This decree did not condemn them, for they were 
not yet created, and of course had not yet sinned. 
It simply left them alone. It is called ‘* Preteri 
tion’’ or “‘ Passing by.’’* It is the Calvinistic 
doctrine of the non-elect, as stated in the Con- 
fession of Faith, Chapter 3, section 7: 

‘‘ The rest of mankind God was pleased, 
according to the unsearchable counsel of his 
own will, whereby he extendeth or withhold- 
eth mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of his 


*From the Latin Praeterire, to pass by. 
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sovereign power over his creatures, to pass 
by, and to ordain them to dishonor and 
wrath for their sin, to the praise of his glori- 
ous justice.” 

Note carefully that the word “‘ordain’’ in 
this section is not “‘foreordain.’’ To foreordain 
a man to death for his sins is as illogical as to 
foreordain him to life for his works or his faith. 
Notice also that the same mysterious interrela- 
tion between God’s predestinative decree and 
the free will of the creature holds in preterition 
as in predestination to life. Election is purely 
an act of God’s grace. That it is not universal 
is no evidence at all that injustice has been done. 
God does not sin against the whole race of shep- 
herds by making only one mana David.. The 
very presence of the elect in the world is a ben- 
efit to the non-elect. The only claim that a 
sinner has upon God is that he shall not be 
treated unjustly, God must deal with us with- 
out injustice. He can withhold mercy, however, 
at his own sovereign pleasure. Justice and 
mercy are not antithetical. The opposite of 
justice is injustice, while the opposite of mercy 
is moral inflexibility. 

We have the best of reasons for believing 





that God will treat all his creatures not only in 
abstract justice but in positive goodness. But 
even this does not compel him to extend mercy 
to any man. Theology obliges us to. distinguish 
with great care among words that are often con- 
fused in popular speech. Mercy is the only at- 
tribute of deity that cannot be indiscriminately 
shown. God cannot harm any one, even the 
most hardened, by exhibiting toward him the 
utmost justice, wisdom, goodness, holiness and 
truth. But mercy shown to a hardened sinner 
may only increase his guilt. Mercy shown to all 
men indiscriminately would defeat the ends of 
justice as surely as the indiscriminate pardon of 
every criminal by the Governor of the State 
would nullify the whole judicial system of 
the country. People who do not. believe 
in free will can easily bring their minds 
around to the thought that God can arbitrarily 
change the heart of any and every man, so as 
to make it safe to extend mercy to all without 
distinction. But Calvinists cannot so reason. 
We believe that the will of the creature is abso- 
lutely free choose life or death. Since God can- 
not compel man to be saved, there must be some 


way, mysterious to us, for Him to extend mercy 
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so as not to conflict with His own justice, good- 
ness, wisdom and truth on the one hand, and 
with the best interests of the creature on the 
other. Therefore we reason, (from scripture, of 
course) that God in mercy chose or elected some 
to eternal life, and in equal mercy passed some 
by. There is only one conceivable state of the 
sinner that is worse than being condemned for 
his sins; it is being condemned for the abuse of 
God’s mercy in addition to all his other trans- 
gressions. 

Government by the minority would be as 
disastrous in heaven as it always has been upon 
earth. Granted that God must punish the sin- 
ner, not only for the sake of justice but also for 
the sake of the saved, the only question among 
sincere Christians is not as to the fact of the 
condemnation of the guilty, but entirely as to 
the manner in which such condemnation has 
been brought about. We cannot conceive of 
God doing anything that is not effective. If God 
decrees to save a man, that man is saved. That 
some men are not saved is a proof, to the mind 
trained in habits of close reasoning, that the 
salvation of that man was not decreed. And 


that is all there is to the doctrine of preterition. 
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The human intelligence never set about a nobler 
task than that of John Milton, to ‘“ Justify the 
ways of God to men.’’ The Westminster Stand- 
ards, however, teach a higher ‘and a nobler doc- 
trine even than this... It is to wait and let God 


justify his own ways in his own good time. 


QUESTIONS. 
How is the text ‘‘God willeth not the 


death of the sinner,’’ explained, in view of 
the creed statement that God toreordains the 
sinner to everlasting death? 

Answer—To ‘‘ will’? and to “‘ ordain’’ are 
two different things. Your quotation, from | 
Timothy and II Peter, in substance, is stated in 
language less liable to misinterpretation in 
Ezekiel. God ‘‘hath no pleasure ’’ in the death 
of the wicked. Still he may ordain the death of 
the wicked, nevertheless. A man has no pleas- 
ure in a surgical operation, and yet he may will 
to go through it. 

If Christ died for every man, is not every 
man a purchased sinner? And if so, how can 
God withhold mercy from any man tor whom 
Christ died? 


Answer—It all depends upon what youmean 





by the phrase ‘‘A purchased sinner.’’ If you 
mean ‘‘paid for’’ then we may say nothing 
better than that Christ is not the only one inthe 
world who has paid for what he did not get. 
While if by the phrase “‘ A purchased sinner,”’ 
you mean “‘ ransomed ”’ or “‘ delivered from the 
evil one,’’ then | need only quote the Lord’s 
Prayer to show you that this deliverance is not 
an assured fact, but is properly made the subject 
of petition. We cannot say that because Christ 
freely paid the whole debt of every man, there- 
fore God is bound to elect the whole world. 
That would be to limit God’s Sovereignty by 
God’s own act, which is an absurdity. The 
atonement is unlimited. Redemption is limited. 
As many as received him, to them only gave he 
power to become the Sons of God. 

If you believe that the saved and the lost 
are each a definite number, fixed trom all 
eternity and impossible to change, why do 
you preach an unlimited otter of mercy; and 
why do you call upon all men everywhere to 
repent and be saved? 

Answer—lI shall have to divide your question 
into two parts, and answer the last part first. 


We preach the gospel because we are sent. 
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Obedience is better than sacrifice, especially the 
sacrifice of scripture and sound reason. We do 
not know who are elected and who are passed 
by, and if we did, it would make not the slight- 
est difference in the world in our preaching. If 
an angel from heaven were to tell me every one 
of my audience is among the non-elect, it would 
not alter my message in the least respect. For 
I have no hope of turning sinners to Christ of 
myself. I am sent to evangelize, not to save. 
The herald who delivers a king’s message never 
asks the recipients first whether they are going 
to obey or not. So far as I know God may have 
great and wise purposes in evangelizing the non- 
elect. The gospel does many things besides 
separating the saved from the lost. When | 
preach I like to feel that the salvation of any 
soul in the audience does not depend upon my 
skill and strength and consecration. 1am doing 
only what | am sent to do; planting and water- 
ing only. God giveth or withholdeth the in- 
crease. 

The man who refuses to preach until God 
make clear to him that he can save the non-elect, 
is not called into the ministry, in my opinion. 


Calvinists believe in free will and predestination. 
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It is our business to stir up the free will. God 
can take care of the predestination. This is 
what we call ‘‘ working together with God.”’ 
Your question implies, moreover, that the 
Calvinist is the only one who believes that the 
number of the saved and lost is fixed and un- 
changeable. Weall must believe that. Whether 
the number was fixed by divine decree in eter- 
nity or by free human choice in time, it is fixed 
somewhere and somehow, and cannot be changed. 
If there are ten billions of people in the world 
and seven billions are saved, or ate going to be 
saved, three billions are lost. That is mathe- 
matics. And the lost are lost and cannot be 
saved. If there is aman in this room who is 
going to be lost in eternity, and I by my preach- 
ing turnthat man to salvation, then I have made 
a thing to be which is not, and have changed a 
fact, which is absurd. The simple truth is, of 
course, that if man is going to be saved he is 
not going to be lost atall, and we have our choice 
of thinking whether God saved him or I saved 
him. Your speaking of lost sinners -te- 
ing savedis a contradiction of terms. The Jos? 
can be found, and that is the way the Bible puts 
it. In such texts as Luke 19:10, “‘the Son of 
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Man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost,’’ we understand the words in the 
popular sense. Christ came to those who were 
under condemnation. But that is a different 


thing from being under preterition. 


Would you say then, that a lost man 
cannot be saved? 

Answer—Not at all. | say a lost-man can- 
not be a saved man, which is a very different 
thing. The lost may be found, the dead may be 
made alive, the unregenerate may be born from 
above, but the man destined to perdition cannot 
at the same time or at any other time be destined 
to eternal life. And this would be so even if his 
destiny were not fixed from all eternity, but were 
entifely in his own hands. A man may go in 
two opposite directions in the same hour, but he 
cannot reach two ultimate destinations, either in 
the same time nor at two different times, a 
million years apart. The Calvinist is not the 
only man who believes in destiny. 

Then the doctrine that the number of the 
saved and of the lost is fixed and unchange- 
able is not distinctively a Calvinistic doctrine 


at all? 


Answer—lt is not. Every school of theology 
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teaches that the number of the saved and of the 
lost is fixed and unchangeable. The Calvinist 
holds, from Eph. 1: 4* that this number was 
fixed before the foundation of the world. Others 
hold that it is fixed in time when each individual 
soul receives or fails to receive Christ. 

How do tkose denominations that do 
not believe in election explain the passages 
that we quote as proof texts? 

Answer—There is no Christian denomina- 
tion that does not believe in election. Calvinists 
differ from others only in our understanding of 
the way or manner of divine election. The 
Arminian theology, for example, teaches that 
God elects the saved from all eternity, but does 
it foreseeing the faith that they will one day 
have in Christ. The doctrine of election is too 
thoroughly interwoven with all scripture to be 
denied by any creed. 

How do Arminians explain such texts as 
this one: ‘‘No man can come to me except 
the Father draw him?’ 

Answer—! would rather let Arminians ex- 


plain their own position than attempt to explain 





*Eph. 1:4. According as he hath chosen us in 
Him before the foundation of the world, etc. 
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it for them. But! believe they regard the text 
you quote as referring only to the common grace 
of God; that is, to those drawings of divine love 
that act upon the human heart in a natural and 
sympathetic way. Calvinists hold that all such 
divine influences are exercised directly from 
above, God himself and not human sympathy 
being the effective agent. 

Why are not Presbyterians willing to let 
the doctrines of predestination and preteri- 
tion rest as other denominations do, who 
have these doctrines in their creeds but never 
teach them? 

Answer—I! know of no better explanation 
than that Presbyterians have always insisted on 
studying and teaching the whole Bible. We 
may see no practical benefit in teaching election; 
that is, we may not see what bearing this 
doctrine has upon the turning of the individual 
soul to Christ. But we are far from sure that 
the exhortation of the individual soul to turn to 
Christ is the only thing we are sent into the 
world to preach. We have a message from God. 
We know of no better rule than to deliver the 
whoie message, being careful to put the emphasis 


where scripture itself puts it, yet not neglecting 
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anything that God has revealed. Calvinism 
vertebrates the believer. It is God’s message, 
not ours, and we have no right to mutilate it in 
the delivery. 

Then you hold that the preacher's mission 
is to teach, and to let God save men by 
decree? 

Answer—Not at all. Weare to call upon all 
men everywhere to repent. We are to be instant 
in season, out of season, to reprove, rebuke, 
exhort and to do the work of an evangelist. It 
is a mistaken notion that has crept into the 
modern church that the teaching of sound theo- 
logical truth is antagonistic to evangelical effort. 
The greatest evangelists have always been 
sound theologians. The church would be in 
better business: bringing her work up to the stand- 
ard of her creed rather than trying to prune her 
creéd down to the intellectual level of that 
portion of her membership which is least read in 
the Bible and least interested in active work. 

Is it not true that many people are kept 
out of the Presbyterian Church because of 
their antagonism to its creed, while in active 
ppapathy with its practical work ?* 





*This question was asked and answered on a 1 sub- 
sequent occasion. 
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Answer—I have never found one such that 
had ever read the creed. Many people offer this 
excuse, where the real difficulty is an unwilling- 
ness to confess Christ. And denominations that 
have thrown away their creeds do not fare even 
so well as we do in gaining adherents. There is 
something more than creed that is the matter 
with modern Christianity. 

You admit that ourcreed contains things 
that cannot be understood. Why then does 
our church require ministers to assent to 
what they do not and cannot understand? 

Answer—If we assented only to what we 
understand we should soon stop teaching the 
whole subject of religion. I do not understand 
the mystery of the atonement. Am | therefore 
to cease offering to sinful men the mercy of 
Christ? We do not begin to comprehend the 
love of God. Shall we take it out of our creed? 
I do not understand predestination. But it is 
clearer to me than free will. And 1 believe both, 
on scripture testimony. 

Bat what is the practical use of keeping 
in our creed doctrines that we cannot under- 
stand, and that mislead other people? Why 


not content ourselves with the statement that 
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these things are scriptural mysteries, beyond 
human comprehension? 

Answer—Any doctrine is liable to mislead 
“other people.’? And as to these things being 
scriptural mysteries, I do not know how we could 
make that any plainer than the Westminster 
Standards make it. If you will examine the 
Standards carefully you will find that they do 
exactly what you suggest. They state these 
things as scriptural mysteries, and advance no 
natural explanation of them whatever. 

In what sense does aman subscribe to 
the Westminster creed? If he cannot clearly 
comprehend it, how does he know that he is 
teaching it rightly? 

Answer—No man subscribes to the West- 
minster creed or attempts to teach it. As you 
all know, assent to the creed is not required of 
candidates for admission to the membership of 
of the church. For them we use the universal 
creed of Christendom, called the ‘‘ Apostles’ 
Creed.’’ Ministers in their ordination vows 
““ sincerely receive and adopt’’ the Westminster 
Standards as containing the system of truth taught 
in the Holy Scriptures. The mystery and the 


authority are in the Bible, not in the creed. We 
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never preach from the creed. It is only a hand- 
book for the study and teaching of the Bible. 

Do you hold that the creed cannot be re- 
vised? 

Answer—Certainly not. The Bible has been 
“‘revised.’? We may have a short creed that 
shall teach only the things ‘‘ essential to salva- 
tion’’ whatever that means, but such a creed 
will not be a consensus of scripture. To lop a 
few hard sayings out of the creed because they 
give offense to “‘ other people’? may gain the 
approbation of the world, but it will be a change 
of policy for the Presbyterian Church to take her 
creed from public opinion rather than from scrip- 
ture. If the church has done this already, then 
the sooner she alters her creed the better. 
Whether the church believes in the creed or not 
could be decided by vote. Whether the creed 
teaches the system of truth contained in scrip- 
ture or not is a different matter, and is not to be 
settled by show of hands or clack of tongues. 

Is preterition the same as reprobation? 

Answer—They are entirely different. Pre- 
terition is an eternal decree, or to speak accu- 
rately it is the lack of an eternal decree, whereby 


certain men and angels are not chosen to eternal 
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life. And since they cannot elect themselves, 
this practically means that they never shall at- 
tain to eternal life. Reprobation, on the other 
hand, is not a decree at all. It is a judicial act 
of God whereby sentence of death is passed upon 
the individual sinner, for and because of his sins. 

May we not say that God really passes men by 
tor their sins, after all? Was it not certain to 
him that they would be sinners, centuries before 
they were born? 

Answer—A thing may be certain to God and 
yet not be the cause that moves him to issue a 
decree. Scripture declares that God’s foreor- 
daining men was at the good pleasure of his own 
will. We regard thatas a sufficient cause, with- 
out assuming any other. 

If Calvinism ts so palpably irue, why, after 
two and a half centuries of free discussion, are 
not all Christians Calvinists ? 

Answer—lf salvation on gospel terms is so 
palpably evident, why, after nineteen centuries 
of preaching, are not all men saved? 

What is the difference between reprobation 
and damnation? 

The two words are used interchangeably in 


common speech. If we may distinguish between 
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them we should say that reprobation is the state 
ef being guilty, while damnation is the state of 
being pronounced guilty. 

Ts an elect man ever under condemnation? 

Answer—Certainly. He is guilty before the 
law, and therefore under condemnation. More 
than this, he is pronounced guilty at the judg- 
ment. But he has an advocate. (1 John 2:1.) 

Ts there reason to believe that any one who 
sincerely wants to be saved can possibly be 
among the non-elect? 

Answer—The fact that one is concerned 
about his salvation presupposes some working of 
grace in his heart. At the same time one may 
have desires to be saved and yet be entirely un- 
willing to submit to God’s requirements. There 
is no proof of salvation except the sincere accept- 
ance of Christ. We never teach people to hope 
that they are elected, or to trouble themselves 
at all on that subject. The gospelis clear. We 
teach all men that in Jesus Christ alone is there 
hope of eternal life. Any one who asks for 
stronger proof of his acceptance with God than 
that he has faith in Christ, is utterly unreason- 
able. And any one who rests secure in the 


hope that he is elected, basing his hope upon no 
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better ground than that occasionally he would 
like to be saved, or now and then hopes to he 
may finally come out upon the right side, needs 
to repent, and to do it thoroughly and at once. 
Election is God’s work. Faith as well as reason 
requires that we leave it in His hands. Repent- 
ance and seeking of Christis our work. And if 
we do it right, it will take all our time. 

Ifa man dies utterly unrepentant and 
blasphemous, must we conclude that ‘he is 
among the non-elect? 

Answer—!I repeat that we have no business 
guessing who is elect and who is non-elect. If 
one has given no evidence of a Christian life 
or faith it is next to impossible to believe that he 
is saved. We are not his judge, however, and 
we should refrainfrom expressing opinions. Sin- 
cere Christians, in the delirium of their last 
hours, sometimes utter the most horrible blas- 
phemies. The opposite is not impossible, and 
an unregenerate man may die a most Christian- 
like death. We content ourselves with warning 
and urging people to live a Christian life, and to 
accept offered mercy while there is time. 

If our Standards are based entirely upon 


scripture, why do not Presbyterians simply 
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say ‘‘ The Bible is our creed?” 

Answer—We might as well say ‘““We believe 
in the truth.’’ 

What proof texts do you consider the 
most convincing upon the general subject of 
predestination? 

Answer—Inasmuch as the Bible is not writ- 
ten to prove or to disprove any theories of re- 
ligion, we seldom find the dogmas of the Christ- 
ian faith stated in argumentative form. The 
strongest scriptural proofs for such doctrines as 
Predestination and Preterition are not single 
passages culled out here and there for their 
clearness of language, but rather whole chapters 
and paragraphs, where the writer clearly has 
these ideas in mind, though not at the time at- 
tempting to prove them or to argue about them. 
In the discourse of Christ on the Bread of Life, 
(John 6:35, and following,) you will find that 
Christ is speaking of coming to seek his own, 
whom the Father has given him, that he knows 
already exactly who they are, and that they can- 
not come to him except the Father draw them. 
In John 13:18 and on till John 15:16-19, the same 
idea comes out more strongly. ‘“‘Ye have not 


chosen me, but | have chosen you.’’ In the short 
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discourse Matt. 11:25-27, wherein Christ thanks 
God that he hath hid these things from the wise 
and prudent and hath revealed them unto babes, 
we learn the emotion with which he looks upon 
the Father’s predestinative decree; not, as we 
must, with resignation and perplexity, but from 
his standpoint of perfect knowledge, with joy 
and gratitude. 

In the epistles, that to the Ephesians deals 
with the general subject of Predestination. Eph. 
base Sel, tam el Os" Rom 63228, Os som, 
Ort als= Acts. 17 $26. 27> I Thhessine S52 Pet 
1:2; 1 John 2:19, all deal more or less convinc- 
ingly, with Predestination and Election. On the 
definite subject of Preterition, Jude 4, I Pet. 
2:8, Rom. 9:22, 23 and Prov. 16:4 are generally 
cited. 

These are usually called 


co 


strong’’ proof 


**clinchers’’ in 


texts: They are used mostly as 
a theological dispute; sledges to maul our op- 
ponents with. Athoughtful student of the Bible, 
however, will find a more convincing presenta- 
tion of this whole subject in hundreds of passages 
that do not mention the words Predestination or 
Election at all. Every avowal of God’s infinite 


wisdom, authority and power is an argument for 
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PreSdestination. And every admission of man’s 
weakness, vacillation and folly would go to show 
that God would not commit so important a mat- 
ter as destiny entirely into the hands of a crea- 


ture so poorly equipped to deal with it. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE LEC- 
TURES ON FAITH HEALING, 
ETC. 


The ordinary Christian view of the Bible is 
that it is God’s revealed message to man; a 
unique and wonderful book, covering practically 
the whole history of former times that is worth 
preserving, and speaking God’s will through the 
words of humanity’s most gifted spirits. Rightly 
read and studied, the Bible is a storehouse of 
spiritual treasures. Wrested out of its proper 
place as a spiritual “revelation, however, the 
Bible may be so used as to support the wildest 
and foolishest vagaries that ever misled the 
human mind. Among the evangelized nations 
there has come up almost no single form of folly 
in nineteen hundred years that has not been 
abundantly, and to its own advocates convinc- 
ingly, proven by an appeal to scripture. 

In no special line of thought are such errors 
so disastrous as in those forms of tampering with 


health and disease that always have accompanied 
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mystical religion, and spring up with exceptional 
force in all times of spiritual decline. Ordinary 
religious mysticism is comparatively harmless. 
When the religious crank works out an elaborate 
scheme of futurity, fixing dates for the end of the 
world and settling the final destiny of things, his 
eccentric reasonings have the merit of practical 
harmlessness. The future is not in his hands 
anyway, and his self-satisfactory interpretations | 
will not change it. Or when some wild-eyed 
reformer articulates a scheme of human govern- 
ment upon a Levitical and Sermon-on-the-Mount 
basis, we have the comforting assurance that no 
government is at all likely to adopt his plan. 
But the teaching of faith-healing and mind-cure 
is a different matter. There the gravest perils 
are very apparent. Experience shows that no 
people are so easily hoodwinked as the sick. 
And especially those forms of disease that are 
upon the increase as people grow more luxurious 
in their habits, and have more leisure for intro~ 
spection, forms of disease that affect the nervous 
system and the mind, predispose their victims 
strongly to every kind of esotericism. Unfortu- 
nately a man is not transparent. We cannot 


see what is going on inside of him. Nine-tenths 
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of the aches and pains that we feel are only 
transient, and at least three cases of sickness 
out of four recover without medical or other 
treatment, by the sheer restorative power of 
nature. This is a wide field for the medical 
charlatan, and well has it been worked. The 
man who has taken medicine in such a case, 
even though the medicine has done him no good 
and has actually retarded his recovery, will give 
the medicine credit for his cure. The one who 
has taken no medicine, but has resorted to 
prayer, will be equally confident that his cure 
has been miraculous. While the one who has 
kneaded his mental machinery into the supposi- 
tion that he was not sick at all but only imagined 
it, will be the most triumphant of the three. 
They all got well, which is the main point at 
issue, and each is firmly convinced that his form 
of treatment won the victory. Little harm can 
be done by all this, except in taking too much 
or too strong medicine, becoming too much 
wrought up in prayer over trifles, or in warping 
the mind so thoroughly out of shape that it never 
gets back. 

In those cases of sickness, however, which 


are really serious, where something is needed to 
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assist nature to throw off abnormal conditions 
beyond the intrinsic, conservative powers of the 
human frame to dispose of; where care and skill 
are needed lest the recuperative forces be held 
back so long that the system can not rally, then 
quackery, either therapeutic or spiritual, becomes 
a public danger, and ought so to be dealt with. 
The very sick are never thoroughly responsible. 
They are in the hands of their friends. Too 
often they are at the mercy of some self- 
appointed prestigiator who imagines that because 
his or her motives are good therefore the Lord 
will not suffer any harm to come. The solemn 
warning “‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God,’’ needs to be emphasized in these days so 


‘ 


fruitful in all varieties of “‘isms.’’ Opinions 
may differ as to the practicability of legal inter- 
ferance to save human life in a case where the 
experience and sound judgment of ninety-nine 
per cent of a community is set over against the 
wild theorizing of a fraction of one per cent., but 
certainly no one of any respectable mentality 
can question the duty of the law to interfere in 
contagious and epidemic diseases. The safety 
of the many must outweigh the foolishness of 


the few. And there can be little doubt also 
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that those whose business, whether they be of 
the medical, the clerical or the legal profession, 
brings them into daily contact with this growing 
evil, should speak out boldly for the public good, 
and tell what they know about it. 

The author, in here condensing for publica- 
tion the substance of various sermons, lectures 
and studies bearing upon the general topic of 
healing by faith and by mental gymnastics, en- 
deavors to confine his remarks to his own special 
fieldas astudent of scripture and of religious prob- 
lems. He is not dealing directly with the medi- 
cal or the legal aspect’ of the problem. The 
claim is made by the adherents of every new 
form of religion that we outsiders know nothing 
of their mysteries, and hence are not competent 
to speak of them. This is a mistake. We have 
reason to know a good deal. The average cler- 
gyman, if he keeps abreast of the times and 
prepares himself to lead the thoughts of an in- 
telligent congregation, must study a great many 
subjects and investigate some queer phenomena. 
The author is speaking from the standpoint of a 
daily student of the scriptures for the best part 
of a lifetime. With all due modesty he feels 


himself quite as competent to deal with questions 








of interpretation as those modern lecturers who 
have retired from business or law, and have 
taken up their Bible study late in life under the 
stress of religious faddism. With no desire to 
engage in controversy, nor to speak unkindly of 
subjects regarded by the devotees of new be- 
liefs as sacred, the author puts upon these pages 
in the same spirit he has used in public utter- 
ances, a few thoughts that this present age 


needs to bear in mind. 
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HEALINGS IN THE OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENTS TO THE 
TIME OF CHRIST: 


Our subject falls naturally into three di- 
visions. Viewing the Bible as the revelation of 
God’s redemptive purpose toward mankind, the 
first great stage of that purpose closed with the 
utterance of Christ ‘“‘It is finished !’? upon the 
cross. After a brief period of preparation, the 
second stage, in which we now live, began with 
the descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost. 
The Christian religion differs from all others in 
its peculiar teachings of the redemption of the 
human body. All heathen religions teach the 
superiority of spirit over matter, and all men 
practically believe in the immortality of the soul. 
Some heathen religions teach a kind of resurrec- 
tion of the body. But Christ alone of all teach- 
ers sets forth clearly the redemption of the whole 
man, spirit, soul and body; the body not only 
brought again from the dead but restored in new- 
ness of life. The tendency of the ethnic re- 


ligions was to despise the body. The teachings 
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of Christianity inculcate care of the body as the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, and as one essential 
part of redeemed humanity. That the Bible, 
therefore, both in the preparatory period of the 
Old Testament and in the complete revelation of 
the Christ in the four Gospels, should make 
much of the healing of the bodies of men as well 
as of their souls, is only natural. Our Lord’s 
healings were more than mere works of phi- 
lanthropy. They were exhibitions of his power 
over nature calculated to set forth vividly the 
great fact that the object of his redemptive work 
was the entire man, and not merely the invisi- 
ble, spiritual part of man. The goal set before 
men in heathen religions is a spirit freed from 
the burdens of the flesh, more or less confounded 
with ideas of a literal resurrection of this actual 
frame. The goal set before the Christian is 
sanctification wholly: The spirit, soul and body 
preserved blameless until the appearing of Jesus 
Christ. 

The healing miracles mentioned in the Old 
Testament fall in naturally with those of Christ 
in Judea and Gallilee. After Christ ascended, 
we have record of a somewhat different order of 


supernatural manifestations, viz.: miracles 
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wrought in Christ’s name by the hands of his 
apostles. These are like the Old Testament 
miracles of healing in that they are wrought 
through faith and prayer, but unlike them in 
that they have both the example and the name 
of Christ. At the close of the Apostolic age 
comes in the era of pseudo-miracles and of some 
genuine healings reverting more and more to the 
Old Testament pattern, and continuing to the 
present time. We shall consider the subject 
under there three historical divisions. 

The miracles of healing in the Old Testa- 
ment we may dispose of in a word. They are 
merciful acts of God, sought for and obtained 
precisely like any other temporal mercies. God 
gave health as he gave the harvest, and in Old 
Testament thanksgivings no line is drawn be- 
tween them. Health was but the continuance 
ot life. Deliverance from disease was like de- 
liverance from physical danger. David praying 
for deliverance from his enemies (Psa. 132) 
differs in no essential respect from King Heze- 
kiah praying for restoration from his severe sick- 
ness (Isa. 38,. It was a lengthening of days in 
either case. David used the utmost military 


skill, and Hezekiah had a plaster made for his 
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ulcerous sore. Neither of them so far tempted 
God as to neglect reasonable care and treatment. 
God’s intervention to secure the health and 
restoration of his servants was looked upon, so 
far as the Old Testament tells us, exactly as the 
thousand other manifestations of his care. They 
depended upon him for life, for health, for pro- 
tection and for prosperity. The mercies of the 
Lord are from everlasting to everlasting. He 
heals diseases, forgives iniquities, crowns his 
people with loving kindness and satisfies their 
mouths with good things. (Psa. 103). And to 
refuse hygienic and medical care because God 
heals disease would be as unreasonable as to 
refuse to plow and sow because God alone can 
send the harvest. 

With the coming of the Messiah, however, 
there is inaugurated a new dispensation of heal- 
ing. Old Testament healings were by faith, 
prayer, agonizing entreaty, and were not always 
successful, as e. g. in the case of David’s child. 
(Il Sam. 12) But Christ spoke with authority. 
The cures he wrought were without effort and 
instantaneous. Occasionally some simple means 
were used, as clay, (John 9:6) and occasionally 


the healing was in certain definite stages, (Mark 





8:22-20) but always without appeal to God and 
without uncertainty. The mighty works of the 
Master were done with serene, God-like ma- 
jesty, attesting his divinity. His “‘I will! Be 
thou clean!’’ and ‘‘ Lazarus, come forth!’’ are 
in strong contrast with the strained effort of 
faith, the bitter consciousness of demerit and the 
fearful uncertainty that mark all other appeals 
for the restoration of the sick or the bringing 
back of the dead. 

There can be only one reason given for the 
uniform success of the healings wrought out 
directly by Christ. The Old Testament recog- 
nizes some sickness as coming directly from God 
(Il. Sam. 12:15; Job 5:18), and some as coming 
from Satan by permission of God (Job 2:6, 7). 
Christ also distinguishes between these two 
sources of disease. (John 9:3; Luke 13:16.) 
He himself had full authority over both. No 
divine purpose could stand in the way of his 
healing, for he himself was divine, with full 
authority to loose all that were bound of Satan, 
and to declare of those who suffer for purposes 
of chastisement under the hand of God that the 
time has come for such purpose to be accom- 


plished. The healing miracles of Christ there - 





fore, stand utterly apart from all other cases of 
divine healing either in the Bible or out of it. 
For he alone of all that ever walked this earth, 
had access to divine counsels. His healings 
were not merely miracles. They were messianic 
manifestations. They can no more be repeated 
than the crucifixion can be repeated. Nobody 
else has ever performed such miracles or ever 
will. Hence for any one to claim that he or she 
has power from above to heal diseases, by 
prayer or faith or “‘treatment’’ of any kind, 
claiming such power by authority of Christ and 
admitting no possibility of failure, except perhaps 
some lack of faith in the patient or his family, 
all this is not only grievous error, but downright 
blasphemy. Whoever makes such an assertion 
is not a representative of Christ, in the strict 
sense of the word, but practically claims to be 
another Christ. It is the assumption, on the 
part of the fallible human being, of the power to 
penetrate the deep mysteries of God, and say to 
the Almighty in any special case of disease, 
** Thus far shalt thou go and no farther!’’ It is 
virtually claiming to be as wise and as good as 
God. Christ can commission us to do certain 


things in his name. But he cannot possibly 
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delegate his wisdom to us. He can make us 
obedient, but he cannot make us omniscient. 
He can teach us how we may pray acceptably to 
God. He can neither teach not authorize us to 
command God. 

Centuries ago the best part of the world put 
aside the idea of a spiritual priesthood. We 
deny the authority of any man to pronounce ab- 
solution for sins. The most he can do is to 
promise the penitent that if the said penitent 
will believe and do certain things his sins will 
be forgiven. But the priest himself, or the min- 
ister, never can know whether the penitent has 
obeyed or not. That matter is exclusively be- 
tween the penitent and his God. So there is no 
possible priesthood of healing. We may pray 
with and for one another. We may ask in faith 
for deliverance from sickness, exactly as we ask 
for any other blessing, and on no other condi- 
tions whatsoever. We have prayed in obedi- 
ence and faith. But the issue shall be as God 
wills. 

We may admit the truth of all this, and yet 
say that though Christ cannot delegate his power 
to heal nor his authority with God, nevertheless 


he*still exercises that power. Christ is as ac- 





cessible today as he was in Gallilee. We can 
bring our sick to him as definitely as the four 
men brought the paralytic in Capernaum (Mark. 
2:3-12.) But the question is, “‘Is there reason 
to suppose that Christ is still exercising this 
power to heal?’’ Certainly not, if this power is, 
as we believe the New Testament clearly shows, 
not a mere act of mercy, but a messianic mani- 
festation. For the age of Christ showing him- 
self to men in such mighty works to prove that 
he is the Messiah, is past. We might as well 
ask him to be crucified again, and to rise again 
from the dead, as to prove his messiahship over 
and over again to each succeeding generation by 
constant miracles. Christ has finished the work 
that the Father then gave him to do, viz.: to 
manifest himself to the world as the Messiah. A 
part of that work was to do signs and wonders. 
(Acts 10:38). Christ himself, before he went 
out of the world, considered that’ he had efficient- 
ly done this (John 17:4,6-9). To ask him to 
do this work over again today before we will be- 
lieve him, is nothing more or less than to repeat 
the sin of those mockers at the cross: ‘“‘If he 
be the Son of God, let him now come down from 


the cross, and we will believe him!’’ If | bring 
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a sick friend to God to be healed, | am not giv- 
ing Christ an opportunity to prove that he is the 
Son of God. I believe that already. What | 
want, in such a case, is a temporal blessing 
only, and | must consent to receive that blessing 
subject to all the conditions that surround every 
daily mercy that we receive from God. He 
helps those who help themselves. 1! do what | 
can to help my friend, by seeking medical ad- 
vice, by remedies, by careful nursing. | pray 
for his restoration to health as | pray for my 
daily bread (Matt. 6:11); sowing and reaping, 
yet giving God all thanks for the increase. 

In all the words of Christ there is but one 
direct command to his apostles or to others that 
has to do with the healing of the sick.* In the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, (Luke 10:30-37) 
Jesus says to the lawyer ‘“‘Go thou and do 
likewise.’’ Sticklers for a literal interpretation 
of scripture may*be interested in a careful read- 
ing of this famous parable. Precisely what was 


it the lawyer was commanded to do? There 





*The author holds, with the Revision Committee 
and most modern scholars that Mark 16:18 is spurious. 
Matt. 10:1 and corresponding passages describes a tem- 
poral commission, for a few days only, and not a per- 
manent injunction. 
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Was no praying over the wounded traveler, no 
repetition of pious phrases about sickness being 
all in the imagination, no telling him to hold his 
mind steadily on this or that thing, and no in- 
struction whatsoever. What the Samaritan did 
was to dress the man’s wounds, using the only 
lotions at hand, to set him, still weak and help- 
less upon his own beast, to bring him to an inn, 
and to provide for a long and tedious natural con- 
valescence. This is afar cry indeed from the 
instantaneous, unmedicated, metaphysical “‘heal- 
ings’’ of Dowieism, Mary-Baker-Eddyism or 
any other modern substitute for Good Samari- 
tanism,. The fee to the ‘‘healer,’’ in this in- 
stance, went the other way. To say that the 
use of wine and oil in this case was sacramental, 
is simply ridiculous. They were remedies, or 
washes at least, for the man’s wounds. To 
think of that heretic Samaritan, worshiping he 
knew not what, (for salvation is of the Jews 
John 4:22,) going through an elaborate ritual 
ceremony with oil and wine, is to strain one’s 
sense of humor seriously. The Christian 
Church, for centuries, through its hospitals, 
medical missions, lazar houses and retreats has 


tried in some measure to carry out this command 





of Christ. Whoever contributes to these insti 
tutions is doing by his means what we all are 
commanded to do personally in circumstances 
such as those of this particular Samaritan. We 


are to go and do likewise. 
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MIRACLES OF HEALING IN THE 
APOSTOLIC AGE. 
With the descent of the Holy Ghost on the 


Day of Pentecost there was inaugurated a time 
of intense spiritual activity that has never been 
equalled since, though- greater numbers have 
been converted in one day on many subsequent 
occasions. The record we have of those days is 
in the Book of the Acts, which, without at all 
disparaging other scriptural writings, may well 
deserve to be called the most carefully written 
chapter of history in existence. The healings 
wrought by the hands of the Apostles begin on a 
plane so high as to seem almost messianic, and 
run down with a very suggestive rapidity. The 
lame man at the Beautiful Gate, (Acts 3:1-11) 
and the sick from the cities round about Jerusa- 
lem (Acts 5:16) could scarcely have been better 
off in the hands of Jesus himself. The farther 
we go into the Book of the Acts the smaller is 
the number and the less striking the character of 
the miracles performed. The scaffolding about 
the divine Church of the Lord Jesus Christ is 
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rapidly taken down, and that eternal structure is 
soon able to stand of itself. Paul, for example, 
starts out in his work with mighty miracles. 
(Acts 15:12.) He ends with mighty preaching, 
and no mention of miracles at all. (Acts 20:18- 
20, 24, 27, e. g.) On the heathen island of 
Melita he heals an aged reprobate of fever. 
(Acts 28:8.) But Paul’s own companion and 
fellow laborer in the Lord, Trophimus, a worker 
in the good cause when workers were sorely 
needed, was left at Miletum sick. (II. Tim. 4:20). 
Epaphroditus also, (Phil. 2:27, 30) was sick and 
nigh unto death from overwork; and so far from 
healing him with confident assurances that there 
is no such thing as disease, Paul confesses to a 
good deal of natural anxiety about his fellow 
laborer, and much joy when God mercifully 
turned him back from death. 

The most striking instance, however, of 
anything like the modern so-called miracles of 
healing, is that of Simon the Sorcerer, or magi- 
cian, of Samaria. He was a man of some promi- 
nence, judging by the space he occupies in early 
Christian literature. Almost the whole of the 
eighth chapter of the Book of the Acts is devoted 


to his history. The writings of the Fathers are 
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full of him. Justin Martyr, himself a native of 
Samaria, and hence, probably our safest author- 
ity, says that Simon was regarded by the 
Samaritans as God in human shape. His con- 
sort, Helena, whom he found in a brothel in 
Tyre, he called the “‘Mother God’’ from whom 
descended the angels. It is a striking illustra- 
tion of the unity of all religious error, that in 
nearly every false religion from ancient Panthe- 
ism down to Mormonism and Theosophy, the 
female creative function is somewhere introduced 
into the Godhead. Woman-made religions are 
as old as time. 


Another authority states that Simon Magus 
was one of the thirty original disciples of John 
the Baptist. Tradition is clear that Simon went 
to Rome, where a statue was erected to him by 
the Senate. Possibly Simon’s own opinion of 
himself was not far from what Jerome claims he 
once said: ‘*I am the Word of God; I am the 
Light, the Paraclete, the All of God!’’ We need 
not take space to mention the different accounts 
of his death. Possibly the tradition preserved 
by Hippolytus is as good as any. Simon, seeing 
his power begin to wane, ordered his disciples to 
bury him alive, alleging that he would rise the 
third day. They did so, but found him dead on 
opening the grave. 

It is very clear that Simon was a genius in 
his line. He could not have gained so great a 
reputation as a healer of diseases and a caster- 
out of demons, without a good deal of apparent 
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success. In modern times we should call Simon 
a charlatan of the very highest order; a man of 
great shrewdness and little principle, united 
with an extraordinary virility. He was rarely 
gifted with that power which for want of clearer 
terms we call “‘personal influence,’’ ‘* animal 
magnetism’’ or ““hypnotic control.’? By su- 
perior self-confidence and sheer bravado he could 
frighten the sick out of their troubles, real and 
imaginary, and could deal effectively for their 
own good with light-brained people who fancied 
themselves bewitched. And there is no occasion 
to question the fact that Simon was reasonably 
honest in imagining that he hada real, super- 
natural power over demons and disease. 

Of course there was nothing at all super- 
natural about the striking things that Simon is 
reported to have done. Speaking in the lan- 
guage of scientific research, Simon possessed an 
unusual power of persuasion. Speaking less 
scientifically but more popularly, he had a strong 
will that broke down and overrode the wills of 
the weaker people among whom he practiced. 
Many persons have conspicuous endowments 
along this line. It is only the high development 
of a purely natural, carnal form of power; as 
little ‘“‘divine’’ as a gift for generalship, busi- 
ness success or money-making can be called 
divine. 

Simon saw clearly that the miracles of 
Philip surpassed his own. (Acts 8:7). Like 
any shrewd and successful man, Simon knew 
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when he was beaten at his own game. He 
began to study with care what he honestly 
seems to have regarded as nothing more than a 
higher development of his own art. When Peter 
and John came down from Jerusalem, (Acts 
8:14-17) and did still more wonderful things 
than Philip had done, Simon recognized them as 
past masters in the ancient and honorable order 
of religious quacks. He went at once to them 
and offered money if they would teach him the 
art, or communicate to him the power, of giving 
the Holy Ghost by the laying of hands. There 
was nothing mean or underhanded about Simon. 
He was quite willing to pay his tuition in the 
higher school of the art by which he made his 
living. 

So far from .patiently trying to convince 
Simon of his error, Peter instantly denounced 
and excommunicated him. (Simon had already 
“‘joined the church’’ Acts 6:13). The question 
naturally arises ‘‘What was the sin of Simon, 
after all?’’ There was nothing wrong in the 
offer of money for so great a personal blessing. 
The wise merchantman (Matt. 13:45) when he 
found the pearl of great price sold all that he had 
that he might get that pearl and merchandise 
with it. There was no more harm in Simon 
offering to recompense his spiritual instructors 
than there was in the Christians at Philippi 
sending supplies to their old pastor Paul in 
prison at Rome. (Phil. 4:14-16). Paul him- 
self said (Gal. 6:6) “‘Let him that is taught in 
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the word communicate unto him that teacheth in 
all good things.’’ The sin of Simon consisted, of 
course, in the use to which he would put the 
Holy Ghost. He had no thought or intention of 
preaching the gospel. He coveted possession of 
the Holy Ghost that he might be able to work 
miracles for money. He wanted to learn the 
art—or buy the power—of healing people with- 
out converting them. The simple fact is that 
Simon was excommunicated by the apostle, cut 
off instantly from the true followers of Christ, 
without opportunity to repent or benefit of clergy, 
for desiring to do exactly what many people are 
claiming to do to-day; viz.: toheal by divine, 
occult, or miraculous power the bodies of all 
people, converted or unconverted, upon condition 
of repeating certain formulas, or of believing or 
thinking certain things. Simon would secure 
for himself and his patients the temporal benefits 
of Christianity while neglecting and scorning its 
eternal benefits. He would turn the mighty 
power of God not against the devil and the deep 
sinfulness of the human heart, but against the 
temporal ills of the human body. Changing the 
truth of God into a lie, he would serve the crea- 
ture rather than the Creator. He had no part or 
lot in this matter. His heart was not right in 
the sight of God. 

Nevertheless, if Simon had been granted 
this power, he would have done no end of good 
with it. With his striking abilities, his mer- 
cenary spirit and his towering ambition, that man 
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would have gone up and down the land _ healing 
the sick by the thousands. He would have 
brought joy and gladness wherever he went. He 
would have turned the shadow of death into the 
morning in myriads of human homes. Why did 
not Peter grant him this power, and send him forth 
to heal the sick, while he himself and John 
might follow to reap the spiritual harvest from 
such a beneficent seedsowing? What harm can 
there be in turning a man loose with unlimited 
powers of doing good? The simple truth is, 
there isnosuch power. The Apostles themselves 
did not have it, in this sense. To separate their 
limited power to do mighty evidential acts from 
the spiritual purpose that made it a power at all, 
would be like trying to separate the music from 
the sound, or the humanity from the man. 

Simon Magus is the prototype of a move- 
ment that comes up about once in every human 
generation; viz.: the effort to. turn Christianity 
away from its divine mission of redeeming the 
souls of men, and to make of it a mere temporal 
benefit to human society. Simon wanted to be+ 
come a Christian so that he could heal the sick 
for so many shekels per ‘“‘treatment.’’ He 
would degrade the gift of the Holy Ghost into a 
miracle-working power. And it does not alter 
the case at all that the miracles he proposed to do 
are the very greatest temporal mercies that God 
can give. 

The followers of the Christ have but one 
commission, and they never had any other. It 
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is to preach the gospel to every creature, to dis- 
ciple all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. The 
sick are healed in answer to prayer. They al- 
ways have been and always will be. But we 
are not to go into that business. God sends 
prosperity in answer to prayer. Over and over 
again in times of financial panic I have been 
asked to remember t® weighty cares of business 
men in the public prayers of the church service. 
But am I, for any fancied success in this line, to 
leave the preaching of the everlasting gospel and 
go into the business of praying customers into 
the stores and money into the banks and pros- 
perity into the factories of my congregation? 
The Lord maketh poor and maketh rich. If a 
man is in a business that he cannot ask the Lord 
to bless, he would better get out of it. But I 
think any man of average intelligence can dis- 
tinguish between receiving these things as tem- 
poral mercies from God, and making them the 
great, distinctive objects of our religion. To 
pray for God to prosper the works of our hands 
is faith. To make such prayer the substitute 
for diligence, care, and thought in business, is 
something that even this money-worshiping age 
can hardly bring itselftodo. So health is a tem- 
poral mercy; the most comforting of them all. 
It is, par excellence, the great thing in life, with- 
out which most other mercies are robbed of their 
joy. To pray that God will grant this to us is 
one thing. To make so holy an exercise a sub- 
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stitute for reasonable hygiene, or for the con- 
served knowledge of the human race in the heal- 
ing art as held by the medical profession, is quite 
another matter. And above all things, temporal 
benefits of any kind are not to be held out as in- 
ducements for people to become Christians. If | 
should preach the gospel, offering ten dollars in 
gold to every one who comes to hear, no one 
could be converted, or even spiritually helped, in 
such a service. Precisely the same result would 
come if | should promise to give, or efficiently to 
secure, for the congregation the blessing of 
health. To ask people to be converted to a 
temporal advantage is far indeed from the spirit 
of the gospel. To ask people to unite with this 
or that ‘‘Church”’ or “‘ Zion’’ or what not, in 
the hope that thereby they will surely be rid of 
all their physical ills, is to dabble most seriously 
in a very dangerous form of sacrilege. 


Christ came, on his own assertion, to seek 
and save the lost. He worked miracles at his 
own sovereign will. He refused to work them, 
also. His disciples hungered and he gave them 
no meat. (Matt. 12:1). One of them was in 
prison, and Christ visited him not. (Mark 6:17). 
Of some he demanded faith before he would heal 
them, of others he did not. The man at the pool 
of Bethesda (John 5:2-16) not only had no faith 
in Christ but did not know who he was. No 
one claims that Malchus (Luke 22-51) or any of 
his friends had faith. And Christ left myriads 
unhealed. There is no law for his miracles but 
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the sovereign law of his own will. 

The disciples, in the Book of the Acts, fol- 
lowed so closely in the footsteps of their master 
that they never went into the business of wonder- 
working, They taught as their master taught, 
that we are to fear nothing that may destroy the 
body (Matt. 10:28) but to fear him who is able 
to destroy both body and soul in hell. He was 
sent that men might not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. For this He made himself of no 
reputation, and became obedient unto death. 
And the Church, with every believer in it, has 
the priceless privilege of teaching so great a 
gospel as this. Shall we repeat the sin of Simon 
Magus, and: step down from the high level of 
kings and priests unto God, to engage in mysteri- 
ous rites for the cure of diseases, three-fourths 
of which come upon us by our own gluttony and 
inactivity? It is time to read the scriptures 
without “‘keys’’ and learn what is said about 
changing the truth of God into a lie. (Rom. 
1:25). In an age like this, that already thinks 
far too much of physical pain and far too little of 


spirtual death;—an age that will go further and 
pray harder to be rid of a headache than to be 
delivered from a deadly sin;—an age in which 
nerves have taken the place of conscience, in 
which microbes are feared and the devil ridiculed 
and denied;—in an age that has gone sanitary 
mad, and seeks for health as it seeks for wealth, 
that it may have more to consume upon its lusts, 
it is time to draw in no uncertain terms the 
world old distinction that .God has laid down, 
between things temporal and things eternal. 


POST-APOSTOLIC MIRACLES OF 
| HEALING. 


In the days of Our Lord’s earthly ministry 
there was-a Balm in Gilead. There was a 
Physician there. History has gone too far to 
doubt the miraculous healings performed by 
Jesus of Nazareth. He even commissioned his 
disciples, for a few days, to perform like acts, 
(Matt. 10:8, and parallels). It looked for a 
time as if Jesus intended that the healing of the 
body should go along with the saving of the 
soul, as distinctive parts and objects of the re- 
ligion he taught. 

And yet it takes littlé reflection to see that 
such a state of things could not endure. A judi- 
cious mind, well instructed in the common facts 
of human nature, being told that Jesus healed 
the bodies of men and preached them the gospel 
for the soul, would have little difficulty in antici- 
pating a large part of the New Testament record 
before reading it. Such a course on the part of 
Jesus could have but one result. The people 
‘were so selfishly eager to be healed that they 
would not listen to his gospel, and would not 
even suffer him to continue teaching it. Again 
and again, (ase. g. in Luke 4:40-44) when it 
became known that he could heal, the people 
crowded upon him in such throngs that he was 
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obliged to evade them, and when sought out, 
distinctly told them that he must preach the 
Kingdom of God to other cities also, Whena 
certain leper was healed, (Luke 5:14, 15) Jesus 
straightly commanded him to tell no man, but to 
go at once to the péiests, and thereby turn the 
thoughts of the people to their own Mosaic law 
of healing. But the man, possibly through a 
mistaken sense of gratitude, blazed the whole 
matter abroad, and virtually drove Jesus and his 
followers out of the neighborhood. So utterly 
selfish is fallen humanity that even Christ could 
not do anything that brought a temporal benefit 
without setting the people wild after that very 
thing, to the utter neglect of their spiritual 
needs. And if Christ, with all his wisdom, was 
unable to heal disease without such a result, it 
is fortunate that we fallible followers of his are 
in no danger of turning this hysterical and un- 
hygienic generation in which we live away from 
the truth in any such manner. 


Hence Jesus healed diseases only on com- 
paratively rare occasions after all; though his 
healings seem to have been far more in number 
than any other miracles that he did. The dis- 
ciples understood this, apparently, for their won- 
derful miracles, recorded in the first part of the 
Book of the Acts, were done much after the 
manner of their Master. It is sometimes said 
that the Church, in the first century, lost the 
art, or the faith, of doing miracles of healing. 
It seems to me more reasonable, in view of all 
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the facts, to say that this limited power was 
withdrawn as soon as the need of it was past. 
The miracles of the Apostles were like those of 
Christ in this one respect that they were rare 
evidences of power, very sparingly used, so as 
to get the benefit of them without the natural 
and inevitable harm that would have followed 
their further exercise. 


That God does heal disease in answer to 
prayer today is as unquestionable as any other 
evidence of answer to prayer that wehave. But 
the time of the messianic healing of disease is 
forever past. It is useless to go over the weary 
record of church history for eighteen centuries, 
and try to sift out the genuine cases of healing 
from the false miracles of the Church. The 
line between them is easy enough to draw. 
False disciples could cast out demons in the name 
of Christ, (Matt. 9:38), then as well as now. 
The phenomenon is explained sufficiently in 
the introduction to these lectures. It is not to 
be confused with answers to real prayer. We 
may ptay for God to heal ourselves and our 
friends with perfect confidence. But the heal- 
ing will be after the Old Testament pattern. 
That is, it will be only an ordinary, temporal 
blessing from God, like the sunshine and the 
rain, like providing food or shelter, or safety in 
physical danger. The answer to this kind of 
prayer will differin no essential respect from the 
answer to any other prayer. The will of God 
not only will be done but it ought to be done. 
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We do not believe that sickness is always an 
evil. Some of the rarest human characters this 
world ever produced have been wrought out in 
the furnaces of deadly sickness, life long in- 
validism and excruciating pain. So poverty and 
bereavment are blessings in disguise, though we 
are not expected to pray for them. That God 
maketh all things work together for good to them 
that love him, is a doctrine we can hold with 
perfect security even when our loved ones are 
slipping away from us in spite of all our faith 
and agonized entreaty. There are things more 
important than health, after all. To do Christ’s 
work well we may sacrifice even that upon his 
altar, and come out rich. And to die is gain. 
We are enjoined in the Lord’s Prayer to 
pray for our daily bread. Any reasonable mind 
can distinguish between offering this prayer in 
ordinary circumstances and in extremity. When 
we pray daily for our day’s food, we are expected 
to plan and labor for it; to use every reasonable 
means to secure it. In extremity, however, 
when no ordinary means are known, when we 
are shipwrecked and starving, we have a right 
to pray with no thought of means, believing that 
God will intervene if it be best in his sight, and 
that by extraordinary providences he will relieve 
us. Just so it is for prayer for healing. Ordin- 
arily we are to use the means that God in his 
providence has given us. We are to make use 
of the best medical skill we can get, or, in view 
of other needs, we are willing to pay for. 
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Medical science is just like any other. All 
science is merely common knowledge made pre- 
cise, tabulated and extended by generation after 
generation of trained observers. To deny the 
efficacy of medicine and the judgment of educated 
physicians is rank sin against the human intelli- 
gence. Their knowledge is not omniscience, of 
course. It is gained as we must gain all scien- 
tific knowledge. The physician does not cure, 
and his medicine does not heal. He only seeks 
by the aid of medicaments such a reaction in the 
system as will give the powers of nature in- 
creased opportunity to restore normal conditions. 
Well spoke Ambrose Paré of his patient: “‘I tend 
him. God heals him.’’ We pray that God will 
direct the physician and make efficacious the 
means his skill and experience suggest, as 
naturally and reasonably as we pray for God’s 
blessing upon the farmer, the artisan, or any one 
whose labors are necessary for human welfare. 

In extremity, however, when the reasonable 
science of medicine admits that conditions are 
beyond the possibility of ordinary restoration, 
then we are justified, like a starving man pray- 
ing for bread, in asking God to intervene without 
remedies of human means. To deny that sin- 
cere: Christian faith has availed in such cases 


when medical skill was exhausted in vain, is to 
deny the whole fabric of revealed religion. But 
we are not obliged to deny the church, seek out 
Simon Magus, nor turn the Bible into a family 
pharmacopceia in order to have faith that God 
heals the sick. 
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Upon this point, to sum up in a single para~- 
graph the attitude of modern Christianity on the 
whole subject of miraculous healing, | may quote 
the words of the late A. B. Bruce, D.D., Profes- 
sor of New Testament Exegesis in the Free 
Church College of Glasgow, Scotland: 

‘Ought the Church to put the healing of disease 
on the same doctrinal foundation as the pardon of sin, 
and to announce it systematically as an essential part of 
the gospel? Ought believers in Jesus to make it their 
business to heal diseased bodies not less than to save 
sinful souls, pursuing the one end not less than the 
other exclusively by faith, guarding against the use of 
medical skill as carefully as against self righteousness ? 
I for one cannot believe it. This theory unduly magni- 
fies the benefit of merely physical health. Christ bore 
men’s sicknesses as He bore their poverty, and all other 
ills of human life which moved His compassion, and 
the cure of disease is no more a part of His gospel than 
the cure of pauperism. There is no need or call to 
make a specialty of this benefit ; it belongs in the cate- 
gory of physical, temporal or social ameliorations, and 
must be dealt with on the same principles as all other 
benefits of the same class. Christianity is not indifferent 
to human health and wealth; on the contrary, it tends 
in many ways to promote these. But it has not these 
for chief ends. Its chief ends are the kingdom and 
righteousness of God.’’ 


All this deals withthe subject of healing the 
sick by faith and prayer, both of the ordinary 
Christian type. Practically, however, most of 
the modern forms of mind-treatment, faith-cure, 
metaphysical healing, etc., are only remotely 
connected with religion and religious exercises. 
They are founded rather upon speculations as to 
the nature of mind and matter, of good and evil, 
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of health and disease and other things as old as 
human thought and as much out of date, from 
the modern standpoint of inductive reasoning, as 
witchcraft and astrology. That some people 
have done or believed certain things and have 
got well without medical care, even when rather 
seriously sick, proves nothing at all. If they 
had died, as many do, then it proves that their 
““treatment’’ kept them alive longer than could 
_ otherwise have been expected! All such foolery 
is to be deprecated on purely religious groumds 
as well as from concern lest innocent people be 
allowed to die, in civilized lands, practically un- 
cared for. It is as wrong to abuse our minds by 
folly as it is to abuse our bodies by excess. 
One owes to himself and to his God the supreme 
duty of being sane. Because Gallileo, in an 
ignorant age, on a point of a then unknown sci- 
ence, happened to be right and all the rest of 
the world wrong, every advocate of a new folly 
nowadays imagines himself another Gallileo. 
But we are living in an age where intelligence is 
so diffused that majorities begin to count, even 
in matters of knowledge. And we should let no 
trivial fear of hurting the feelings of people who 
probably have less feeling than we give them 
credit for, to stand in the way of demanding that 
the sick, unfortunate enough at the best, be 
protected in some measure by the common sense 
of the community from dying without at least 
the chance of benefit that may come from the 
attendance of a reputable medical practitioner. 
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If the people are too poor to afford a physician, 
the public provides one. If they are too stubborn, 
and present public apathy holds much longer, 
their condition is pitiable indeed. This land of 
ours is dying of liberty, anyway. 

That sickness of many kinds are helped by 
some strong mental stimulus, as of hope, great 
joy, uncontrollable passion or fright, is well 
known to physicians and common people alike. 
Also the contrary fact is known; that these 
strong stimuli are more apt to kill than to cure. 
Hence no reputable physician would use them, 
except in the rarest cases, if he could. To have 
them practiced openly among us, in crowded 
assemblies where excitement runs high, accom- 
panied by scriptural lying and turgid religious 
appeals, with all the actual physical danger of 
such treatment upon minds and nerves already 
weakened by disease, is practically the same as 
it would be to send forth a man untaught in 
medical schools, with unlimited authority to ad- 
minister the strongest and most dangerous drugs 
known to science. Such aman might cure by 
his drugs a few cases here and there. Hundreds 
of patent-medicine men do. But those that 
they kill are not heard from. Physicians who 
know their business count upon mental condi- 
tions and even religious excitability quite as 


much as they count upon therapeutic agents, 
and they use them as carefully as they use risky 
drugs or delicate surgery. Malpractice of the 
mind is as dangerous as any other kind of mal- 
practice. 
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Moreover, aX sound religious faith in his 
patient is the physician’s surest ally. It is like 
a sound constitution. It doubles the effect of 
every healing medicine, and holds the last forti- 
fication against the attacks of disease: The 
best physicians after all are Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet 
and Dr. Merryman. There are such things as 
laws ot health, and they have a moral bearing. 
One has no right to abuse his body by irregular 
habits, late hours, unwholesome food, excessive 
work or excessive amusement, and then expect 
the Lord to make him ‘perfectly well the next 
day. Unwholesome living is only a light form 
of attempted suicide. One may be a very 
spiritual man and yet live unhygienically, just 
as an otherwise good man sometimes lies and 
steals, And he will suffer the consequences, in 
spite of faith. This body of ours is but an ocean 
steamer, whose strength and fuel capacity are 
strictly limited. If we crowd the furnaces we 
shorten the voyage, and also the life of the ship, 

In atime of sickness we pray for restora 
tion. Anda part at least of the answer is likely 
to be a better knowledge of how to keep our 
health when we have regained it, and a whole- 
some determination not to yield to indulgences 
that we have found to be deleterious. It is well 
to know our physical as well as our spiritual 
limitations and besetting sins, And a cheerful, 
hopeful faith in God, discharging worry and 
ruling out fear, is a great lengthener of days. 

It is appointed unto men once to die. And 
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when our loved ones are taken from us in spite 
of all our care, our efforts and our prayers, we 
have enough of sorrow to bear without adding 
the useless fear that because of our lack of faith 
we have hurried them out of the world. Itisa 
fortunate thing that all kinds of faith-cure, mag- 
netic healing, mental therapeutics and all such 
““sciences ’’ run but a few yeats, never having 
been able as yet to last out a single generation 
of their own believers. It is easy enough to ac- 
count for the rise of such delusions. They have 
their roots in the natural craving of the human 
mind to penetrate into, or at least to imagine 
that it can penetrate into what is occult and 
mysterious. It is deliciously flattering to a cer- 
tain order of intelligences to imagine that to 
them are revealed many things which are hidden 
from the rest of us. And especially when mind- 
cure of any kind is associated with religion, its 
rise is thereby accelerated. For thousands of 
people who cannot wholly be satisfied to have 
no religion at all, are eager to find one that lays 
no especial emphasis upon sin, and does not re- 
quire its devotees anything particular in the way 
of self denial. History gives us the record of 
innumerable “‘sciences’”’ of this kind, running 
back almost to the time of Christ. It all isa 
repetition, with variations, of the search for the 
Fountain of Perpetual Youth. Thousands of 
people have pinned their faith to various schemes 
of infallible cure, even going, in many instances, 
to the extent of claiming that they cannot die. 
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The natural reaction comes when the advocates 
of such schemes grow sick and die themselves. 
The faith-healing craze runs a short course, 
strikingly similar to the cheap and irresponsible 
schemes of life insurance by voluntary associa- 
tion, that spring up constantly, run a few years 
and disappear. While the members are young 
and healthy, the assessments are small. When 
they all begin to grow old, however, the cost 
mounts up so rapidly that the remnant drop the 
scheme and take up with something else. So 
no modern ‘‘science’’ of healing can outlive its 
generation. It will have its day, like thousands 
of similar vagaries that have gone before. A few 
of the earlier advocates will persist inthe “‘treat- 
ment’’ to the end. But the majority, seeing the 
inevitable trend of things, some admitting their 
folly and others proudly refusing to do so, will 
get out from under the wreckage, and die in the 
old, established way. God still holds the issues 
of life and death in his own hands. Human 
skill may increase, always within its own proper 
bounds. Knowledge of medicine, hygiene and 
sanitation are on the increase. The human race 
may grow stronger, wiser and more civilized. 
But the Word spoken centuries ago will not 
change. There is no man that hath power over 
the spirit to retain the spirit, neither hath he 
power in the day of death. And there is no dis- 
charge in that war. (Eccl. 8:8). 
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